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THE HORRORS OF RESPECTABILITY 



EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 



Why is it that "respectability" excites the rage of such writers 
as Bernard Shaw ? Can anything be more respectable than respec- 
tability? Can anything be more contemptible? these writers 
retort. The question and the answer issue from points of view so 
diverse as to be mutually almost incomprehensible. 

Yet those who question thus and those who reply have certain 
ground in common. Both look with respect upon gratitude, gen- 
erosity, helpfulness, fidelity, and competent pursuit of worthy 
aims; and both look with abhorrence upon ingratitude, meanness, 
cruelty, falseness, and purposeless drifting, when these are clearly 
recognized for what they are. In so far as there is a difference in 
appreciation of these respectable virtues and in contempt for 
these sins between the two classes, those who decry burgeoise respec- 
tability have the greater moral earnestness and evince the more 
compelling moral enthusiasms and detestations. Those who defend 
respectability often speak with cynical skepticism of any ideal 
aims and of the possibility of any devotion stronger than selfishness, 
while it is those with most respect for what is most respectable in 
man who decry respectability. 

Conventional respectability is mere conformity, and mere con- 
formity is not respectable, but contemptible. To be a mere con- 
formist to the prevalent standards of the moment is to despair 
of all the unfulfilled possibilities or to be a traitor to them, or at 
best to be carelessly oblivious to them. Nonconformity may be 
reckless, ignorant, and selfish. Conformity usually is all three. 
It is reckless of the woe of the world, which it cares not to abate; 
it is ignorant of the signs of the times, of the promises implied in 
past changes, and of the proffers of sciences as yet largely unap- 
plied ; it is selfish in its disregard of posterity and of all social classes 
except those which profit most from the existing status. No fife 
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is truly respectable that has not in its habits of thought a poten- 
tial element of fellowship with the prophets and the martyrs. 

That contemptible respectability which is mere conformity is 
difficult to escape. Success, in its usual forms, is another name 
for conformity. Even the "original" man succeeds by inventing 
a new way of getting what people want to get or a new justifica- 
tion for thinking what people want to think. Success is a matter 
of supply and demand, and demand is the desire of those who can 
reward or punish. It is profitable, not only to do what the influ- 
ential want us to do, but also to think what they want us to think 
and to entertain the sentiments which they approve. They enter 
into our inner life with their subtlest deterrents and inducements. 
Even when we reflect in solitude, our interest unconsciously biases us 
in favor of conformity. To resist this bias requires a sturdy spirit 
with an element of heroism like that of Carlyle, who could differ 
with the mother whom he loved above all human creatures, suffer 
his genius to smolder in obscurity, and prefer to go, if need be, to 
the pit of perdition with open eyes of unflinching intellectual hon- 
esty rather than go to paradise blindfolded by comfortable self- 
deception. 

Self-deception is unconscious, otherwise it would be no decep- 
tion. One needs only to suffer bis mind to drift where interest 
turns the helm to deviate to the opposite point of the compass 
from that where the star of truth is shining. To shift the figure: 
when interest puts us in blinders, we do not have to close our eyes 
to be deceived, for all that our blinders let us clearly see justifies 
the mind in its erroneous beliefs. 

It is not interest alone that renders it difficult to escape from 
mere conformity. It is also the weight of social prestige. If 
conformity were no more advantageous than nonconformity, still 
we should conform. The status quo rests on us like a superin- 
cumbent mountain. The influences which press on us from infancy 
make one a Democrat and another a Republican, one a Catholic 
and another a Protestant. Mentally we are part and parcel of 
the social classes to which we belong, unless by a determined reso- 
lution we have declared our independence. And if with refer- 
ence to certain questions the advocates of change do make their 
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voices heard above the steady bourdon of conformity, it makes 
comparatively little difference what arguments they present unless 
they win some advocates who have the prestige of "respectability." 
Nowadays almost everyone believes in biological evolution, what- 
ever he may think of the comparatively infant processes of social 
evolution. But among this "almost everyone" how many have 
adopted their belief in evolution as a result of an appreciative 
consideration of the facts and arguments adduced by Darwin and 
bis followers? If, now and then, a new belief grows to preva- 
lence, it is but little because the reasons for it appeal to the intelli- 
gence of ordinary men, and chiefly because here and there those 
reasons win the assent of a person who enjoys prestige, and, there- 
fore, ordinary men believe because the man of prestige believed, 
as we believe in evolution because our ministers have given us 
permission, our teachers have indorsed the theory, and, at length, 
"everybody" accepts it. It has become respectable. Thus pres- 
tige unites with interest in determining belief, and the two embed 
us in "respectable" conformity. 

In social and economic matters, however, interest occasionally 
sides with innovation. Those who have no hope of ordinary, 
conventional, "respectable" success, and upon whom the existing 
status presses cruelly, may cry aloud for change. The innova- 
tion which is thus advocated by the less "respectable" classes 
may be either that which is blindly desired in the hope that any 
change may benefit those on whom the existing order lays such 
cruel handicaps, or it may be the wisest measure which experience 
and investigation justify as promising relief and benefit; in either 
case it will usually be opposed by prestige and by the interest of 
the well-situated classes. It is thus that the abolition of slavery 
and of child labor in mines and factories was once passionately 
resisted. Even the most recent step in the mitigation of the evil 
of child labor encountered resistance from respectable people. It is 
almost always "respectable" to stand pat, and it is usually of 
doubtful respectability to advocate social change. In spite of all 
the social changes of the past, some of which were once more 
incredible than any of the proposals that now are advocated by 
any party of reform, it is still easy to argue that what has not been, 
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cannot be. It is both easy and cheap to camp in the actual and 
laugh at those who set forth upon the path of hope. And among 
those who thus camp and scoff are sure to be most of those who 
profit by the status quo, most of the well-fixed who desire all things 
to stay fixed, most of the rich, most of those who own and control 
the more "respectable" dailies, most of those who set the fashion 
in opinions, most of those who have prestige and whose favor 
conditions "success." 

Change is not desirable for its own sake. The heritage of the 
past is infinitely precious. Some things appear to be settled 
once for all, or a thousand times for all. Yet change is indispen- 
sable if there is to be progress. In the most "respectable" quar- 
ters, not only is it bad form to advocate specific changes, it often 
is bad form even to hope for progress. But to be laughed out of 
that hope would be craven and contemptible. Prestige and inter- 
est, like gravitation, weigh down the limbs of endeavor. But the 
past and the present are full of prophetic promise as well as of 
warning. And men will cease to be men when they are so intimi- 
dated by prestige and so bribed or drugged by interest that they 
will not lift a hand for faith and hope and love— faith in humanity 
which has martyrs and mothers as well as tyrants and sycophants, 
hope for humanity which has a future far longer than its past and 
full of ever-accelerating movement, love of humanity which suffers 
needless woes and is rich with possibilities as yet unfulfilled. 



